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Abstract 

In recent years, policy makers and educators in the U.S. have begun to show 
considerable interest in the concept of weighted student funding as a means of financing 
primary and secondary schools. Weighted student funding (WSF) has three main 
elements. Money follows students on a per student basis to the schools they attend, the 
per student amount of the funding differs with the educational needs of the student, and 
schools have the flexibility to use the money in whatever way they wish. Although a 
relatively new idea in the U.S., weighted student funding has a long history in the 
Netherlands. The Dutch program is impressive not only because many disadvantaged 
students bring with them almost twice as much funding as regular students, but also 
because the system has sustained political support over a long period of time. 

Our analysis of the Dutch system shows that schools with high proportions of 
weighted students in the country’s four big cities have access to substantially more 
resources than schools with few weighted students. In particular, the high weight schools 
have 57 percent more teachers per pupil on average as well as almost twice as many 
additional support staff per teacher. These additional resources notwithstanding, we find 
that weighted student funding does not assure equal quality schooling, which we take as 
the minimal goal of such a policy. In particular, the quality of education in the high 
weight schools, as measured by the standardized evaluations of the Dutch Inspectorate of 
Education, on average falls short of that in the low weight schools. This basic finding 
about school quality, as well as other considerations, suggests that although weighted 
student funding has the potential to generate some major equity gains over the current 
U.S. system of funding schools, it is not the “100 percent solution” as claimed by some of 
its U.S. supporters. Moreover, there is no guarantee that any significant movement in the 
direction of student funding in the U.S. would be accompanied by the highly progressive 
weights that are central to Dutch system. 
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Introduction 



In recent years, policy makers and educators in the U.S. have begun to show 
considerable interest in the concept of weighted student funding as a means of financing 
primary and secondary schools. Several major cities have adopted variations of weighted 
student funding (WSF), including Seattle, San Francisco and Houston. In 2006, a 
conservative think ta nk released a proposal to implement WSF on a broad scale with a 
long list of signatories, including three former U.S. Secretaries of Education. The 
proposal describes WSF at the “100 percent solution” to the funding challenges facing 
U.S. schools (Fordham Institute, 2006) 

Weighted student funding (WSF) has three main elements. Money follows 
students on a per student basis to the schools they attend, the per student amount of the 
funding differs with the educational needs of the student, and schools have the flexibility 
to use the money in whatever way they wish. Such an approach appeals to conservatives 
in the U.S. who see it as a way to promote parental choice and school autonomy, and to 
progressives who favor a more equitable funding system than the current U.S. system and 
who are particularly attracted by the call for differentially more money for challenging- 
to-educate students. 

Although a relatively new idea in the U.S., weighted student funding has a long 
history in the Netherlands. This country of about 16.5 million people has been using a 
system of weighted student funding to finance all its primary schools (serving children 
from age 4 to 12) for almost 25 years. The Dutch program is impressive not only because 
many disadvantaged students bring with them almost twice as much funding as regular 
students, but also because the system has sustained political support over a long period of 
time. Somewhat surprisingly, there has been little or no analysis of the Dutch program in 
either the Dutch or the English literature. This paper helps to fill this gap. 

More specifically, we examine the Dutch system of weighted student funding 
with the ultimate goal of determining what lessons, if any, it might offer for the United 
States. In the first section we highlight some of the unique features of the Dutch 
education system, features that differentiate it in important ways from that of the U.S. or 
other countries. We then establish the goals against which the Dutch program of weighted 
student funding can be evaluated and provide a detailed description of the program as it 
operated between 1985 and 2006. In the following section, we examine the patterns of 
resource differences across schools grouped by their proportions of weighted students, 
with the first part focusing on financial resources and the second on teachers and other 
personnel. We then evaluate the extent to which the differential access to resources is 
sufficient to offset the challenges facing the schools with many weighted students. With 
specific reference to the 2006 changes to the policy, we address in the penultimate 
section the sustainability of the program, and in the final section we sketch some 
implications for the U.S. 
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Our analysis shows that despite the fact that the Dutch program of weighted 
student funding is somewhat less transparent than it first appears, schools with high 
proportions of weighted students in the country’s four biggest cities do indeed have 
access to substantially more resources than schools with few weighted students. In 
particular, the high weight schools have 57 percent more teachers per pupil on average as 
well as almost twice as many additional support staff per teacher. These additional 
resources notwithstanding, however, we find that weighted student funding does not 
assure equal quality schooling, which we take as the minimal goal of such a policy. In 
particular, the quality of education in the high weight schools, as measured by the 
standardized evaluations of the Dutch Inspectorate of Education, on average falls short of 
that in the low weight schools. We speculate that the shortfalls reflect lower teacher 
quality in the high weight schools as well as the general difficulties of educating large 
concentrations of disadvantaged students, especially if the mix of students is in flux. This 
basic finding about school quality, as well as other considerations, suggests that although 
weighted student funding has the potential to generate some major equity gains over the 
current U.S. system of funding schools, it would not be the “100 percent solution” to this 
country’s school funding challenges. Moreover, there is no guarantee that any significant 
movement in the direction of student funding in the U.S. would be accompanied by the 
highly progressive weights that are central to Dutch system. 



Background on the Dutch Education System 

The Netherlands differs from most other developed countries, including the 
United States, in its long history of letting parents choose schools for their children, with 
full public funding for all schools, including religious schools. 1 Moreover, the country is 
strongly committed to the concept of “freedom of education.” For parents, this concept 
has been interpreted as a Constitutionally protected right to enroll their child in a publicly 
funded school that matches their family’s values, even if that means joining with other 
parents to start a new school. For schools, it translates into significant operating 
autonomy. As a result of these policies, only 30 percent of the students now attend what 
in the U.S. we would call traditional public schools. The other 70 percent attend schools 
operated by religious boards or by boards offering a specific type of educational program. 
In return for their public funding, these “private” schools are subject to the same 
accountability procedures as the regular public schools. Accountability in the Dutch 
context is based on a school inspectorate system, the procedures of which we explain 
further below. 

By international standards the Dutch education system appears to be quite 
effective. The country devotes a relatively small share of its GDP to education, yet its 
students outperform students in many other developed countries, including the U.S., on 
international tests such as PISA and TIMMS. Moreover, Dutch students whose mothers 



1 For general background on the Dutch system, see Ritzen, Dommelen and Vijlder, 1997; Ministry of 
Education, Culture and Science, 2007a and 2007b. 
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